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or less, in all tlie generalisations which they support.1 Mill's
methods would yield certainty, if they were correct, just as
Bacon's would. It is the necessity, to which Mill had subjected
himself, of obtaining certainty that occasions their want of
reality. Bacon and Mill both assume that experiment can
shape and analyse the evidence in a manner and to an extent
which is not in fact possible. In the aims and expectations with
which they attempt to solve the inductive problem, there is on
fundamental points an unexpectedly close resemblance beween
them.
4. Turning from these general criticisms to points of greater
detail, we find that the line of thought pursued by Mill was
essentially the same as that which had been pursued by Bacon,
and, also, that the argument of the preceding chapters is, in
spite of some real differences, a development of the same funda-
mental ideas which underlie, as it seems to me, the theories of
Mill and Bacon alike.
We have seen that all empirical arguments require an initial
probability derived from analogy, and that this initial probability
may be raised towards certainty by means of pure induction
or the multiplication of instances. In some arguments we depend
mainly upon analogy, and the initial probability obtained by
means of it (with the assistance, as a rule, of previous knowledge)
is so large that numerous instances are not required. In other
arguments pure induction predominates. As science advances
and the body of pre-existing knowledge is increased, we depend
increasingly upon analogy ; and only at the earlier stages of our
investigations is it necessary to rely, for the greater part of our
support, upon the multiplication of instances. Bacon's great
achievement, in the history of logical theory, lay in his being the
first logician to recognise the importance of methodical analogy
to scientific argument and the dependence upon it of most well-
established conclusions. The Nomrn Organum is mainly con-
cerned with explaining methodical ways of increasing what I
have termed the Positive and Negative Analogies, and of avoiding
false Analogies. The use of exclusions and rejections, to which
1 This misapprehension may be connected with Mill's complete failure to
grasp with any kind of thoroughness the nature and importance of the theory of
probability. The treatment of this topic in the System of Logic is exceedingly
bad. His understanding of the subject was, indeed, markedly inferior to the
best thought of his own time.